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of this hypothesis. Raps and movements of objects occur most satisfyingly 
in connection with certain muscular movements. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the expenditure of ordinary nervous energy facilitates the libera- 
tion of the other supposed force. That this may be so is further shown by 
the fatigue often felt by the medium and the rest at the conclusion of a 
sitting. Various cutaneous sensations, also, are frequently felt on the palms 
and other parts of the body. Further, all psychical phenomena occur more 
strikingly in a dim light. This, the possibilities of fraud excluded, sug- 
gests that the presence of light energy interferes with the liberation of the 
new force. Certain physical conditions, too, such as weather, and the 
general health and nervous state of both medium and sitters, appear highly 
influential. 

These few statements must suffice to indicate the general nature of the 
book. Its merits lie in the unbiased attitude of its writer, in the fact that 
he is keenly alive to fraud and deception, to which indeed a lengthy chap- 
ter is devoted, and most of all, perhaps, in his attempt to determine the 
exact conditions under which the alleged phenomena occur, and to erect, 
within the domain of natural science, an hypothesis that shall explain them. 
These attempts one must heartily commend. But in spite of its merits the 
book is not convincing. The author's own statement that this would prob- 
ably be the case was indeed a clever prophecy. The perpetual insistence 
upon the need of careful control for the avoidance of fraud seems to lend 
to the book a certain specious value, specious because the insistence upon 
care always outruns the evidence of its exercise in obtaining the observa- 
tions reported. In the effort to spare the reader, there is no complete de- 
scription of the conditions surrounding any given experience, and one is 
forced to content oneself with the assurances of the author that there was 
no fraud and no deception. Such books as this will remain unconvincing, 
and should remain so until they can prescribe the conditions which shall 
unfailingly bring about the phenomena in question. 

Incidentally, and on every possible occasion, Maxwell champions the 
cause of Eusapia Palladino, in whose sincerity he has the utmost confi- 
dence, and who, he thinks, was grievously wronged by the English in- 
vestigators. 

A translation of this book, with an introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, is 
promised by the Putnams. A. H. Pierce. 

Smith College. 

Nouveau programme de sociologie : Esquisse d'une introduction generate a 
1' etude des sciences du monde surorganique. Par Eugene de Roberty. 
Bibliotheque de philosophic contemporaine. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1904. 
— pp. 268. 

Eugene de Roberty has been for more than a quarter of a century a 
prolific writer in the philosophical and sociological fields. The present 
volume is said to complete the series by which he has endeavored to estab- 
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lish on an objective basis the science of human societies and to create a 
new philosophical spirit. The work in hand consists altogether of three 
books, but the essential points in the author's sociological doctrine are to 
be found in Chapters ii, iii, and iv of Book I, which treat successively of the 
nature of the ' superorganic ' phenomenon, the special method appropriate 
to the study of this order of facts, and the general law which governs their 
evolution. 

Sociology, according to M. de Roberty, is an abstract, though not an 
autonomous science, dealing with the ' superorganic' A clue to the nature 
of the ' superorganic ' is given by the use of the apparently synonymous term 
socialite and the frequent implication that it is the kernel of all concrete 
phenomena of social culture. An extended definition of the ' superorganic ' 
offered by M. de Roberty is as follows: "C'est une transmutation sui 
generis de la multiplicite organique (espece, rac6) en une unite plus haute 
ou surorganique (communaute, cite) accompagnee par la metamorphose 
de V unite organique (ego'isme, isolement, symbiose parasitique) en une multi- 
plicite surorganique (altruisme, coop6ration, solidarite) " (p. 14). The chief 
concern of the author in relation to the superorganic appears to be to dis- 
tinguish it carefully from the psychologic. It is the result, he admits, in 
its most developed form, of psychologic interaction, but it is nevertheless a 
new mode, provisionally irreducible, of universal existence. The argu- 
ment for the essential distinction between the superorganic and the psy- 
chologic proceeds mainly on the assumption that the superorganic in its 
primitive form precedes always the psychologic fact. In brief, the primi- 
tive superorganic, the distant source of our moral ideas and sentiments, is 
the direct outcome of psychophysic interaction, while the psychologic, 
whose interaction is the source of the developed superorganic, is the prod- 
uct of the interaction between the organic and the primitive superorganic. 
The psychologic, then, is not an ultimate fact, but is biosocial 'in its origin. 
It can occur only in a social medium or environment. This attempt to 
set forth in a few words M. de Roberty' s conception of the nature of the 
sociological fact and its distinction from the psychological fact, will suffi- 
ciently indicate to the initiated his essential disagreement as well with the 
organic as with the modern psychological school of sociologists. 

In the world of the superorganic, causation assumes, according to M. de 
Roberty, a unique character. There the consequent tends to become 
motive, teleological end, and as such to control the antecedent. The 
method appropriate to the study of the superorganic is therefore neither 
deduction nor induction, but what the author calls the methode finaliste. 
Externally and formally this method resembles induction, but while in induc- 
tion cause always remains cause and effect effect, in the methode finaliste 
the effect is transformed into a motive or end, that is to say, the series of 
causes and effects is inverted or looked at teleologically. According to the 
spirit of this method, there is no reason for making social laws depend on 
psychological laws, nor upon vague generalizations in regard to human 
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nature. To explain sociological inductions rationally, it is only necessary 
to construe them teleologically. The inductive study of the sociological 
material is a necessary but preliminary step in the work of the sociologist ; 
it prepares and facilitates their rational explanation by the methodefinaliste. 
At the same time, the student of sociology is warned that the methode 
finaliste must be used with care, and that the results obtained by its use must 
be constantly checked by the processes of research familiar in other sciences 
(pp. 58 and 78). 

The general law which governs the development of the superorganic is 
expressed by M. de Roberty as a serial arrangement of the distinct classes 
of social phenomena so that each class of facts shall be determined by the 
class preceding. The classification at which he arrives is sevenfold, and 
the seven classes form two series : (a) Interaction at first psychophysic 
and finally psychologic, the social group, the social individual ; (6) science, 
religion and philosophy, art, action. These two series govern logically 
consecutive phases of social evolution. The first governs the genesis of 
the social individual ; the second, the evolution which we call civilization. 
The terms of the second "constituent en effet un vaste systeme de causes 
finales, de motifs ou de mobiles sous 1' influence de quels se manifestent 
et evoluent tous les autres phenomenes sociaux " (p. 69). Though these 
two series are logically consecutive, they are temporally coexistent and 
together form the great law of social evolution. This law appears to M. 
de Roberty as the practical outcome of the application of the method of 
sociological research which he advocates. 

As noted above, the essential points in the sociological doctrine of M. 
de Roberty are contained in Book I of this volume, which concludes with 
the discussion of the law of social evolution. Book II, " Les modes essentiels 
de la pensee sociale," is devoted to a more detailed consideration of the last 
four terms which constitute this law, practically illustrated by a discussion 
of love "consider^ comme le prototype populaire de tous les arts plais- 
ants, " and of liberty as " une science, une philosophie, une esthetique 
devenue actives et s'exercant au dehors" (p. 146). Book III, " Les pro- 
domes d'unordre moral nouveau (etabli sur la base de lois sociologiques)," 
in spite of its title, is mainly negative, — a highly technical discussion of 
"V ensemble des problemes angoissants ou se debat notre conscience 
moderne. ' ' The chapter headings are : "La totalization differentielle du 
savior et ses consequences " ; "La decheance des religions et des meta- 
physiques " ; " Les fausses theories de la connaissance " ; "Les theses 
gnoseologique du neo-positivisme " ; " Le nihilisme conceptuel." 

The philosophical terminology and allusions of this volume, together 
with the generally esoteric character of M. de Roberty' s arguments and 
conclusions, make it too difficult reading for the general student. The 
brief exposition here given of the author's essential sociological notions will 
enable the specialist to form an intelligent judgment as to the value of the 
work. R. F. Hoxie. 

Cornell University. 



